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CONVERSION OF M. HENHOFER. 
History of the Conversion of M_ Henhofer, former- 

ly a Roman Catholic Priest of Muthausen in the 

Grand Duchy of Baden 

Atier laving passed three years in the family 
of M. de Gemmingen, as tutor to the children of 
the Baron, M. Henhofer was appointed in 1818 
to the cure of Mulhausen, a neighbouring com 
mune, depending on the seignorial manor of 
Gemmingen. The parish, at that period, was 
one of the most corrupt and immoral of the dis 
trict. It required a complete reformation; ard 
the new Cure entered on the arduous work with 
sincerity and zeal. He was indeed then ignor 
ant of the remedy that the gospel exhibits for all 
the evils and miseries of the world. He did not 
understand that while *‘by the law comes the 
knowledge of sin, by the deeds of the law 
no flesh living ean be justified.”” He thought it 
would be suflicient to trace distinctly and deeply 
ihe line of moral obligation and religious duty, 
and he did not therefore delay, both in his pub 
lic discourses and private instructions, to oppose 
tothe vices and curruptions of his parishioners, 
ihe requirements «fa rigid virtue, and descrip- 
tions of a holy and righteous lue. The results 
were such as might have been expected. The 
people were summoned to new aud arduous du- 
ties; but they were thrown on their strength and 
they soon found that strength to be feebleness 
itself. Under the first impressions, produced by 
powerlul and vehement appeals, they abandon 
ed some of their evil practices; but they speedily 
sunk into stupidity avd weariness and as the la 
bourer is lulled to sleep by the tremendous beat- 
ing of the forge, so alier some vain and useless 
eflorts to be good, they slumbered, even beneath 
the thunder of their pastot’s wrath. Io propor- 
tion to bis earnestness and hope Henhofer wax 
mortified & distressed,aid no t.eans remained to 
him untried, by which he could expect to ac 
complish his desires. He knew not himself the 
way, the truth, the life.”? & he could not “speak 
that he did not know.”? The time tor the divine 
manifesiation had now arrived. The zeal and 
devotedness of this new Cornelius came up be- 
tore the Lord, and he sentto the dejected Cure 
one of the disciples of Sailer, Bishop of Ratis- 
bonne, “to tell him words whereby he might be 
saved.” This appoiuted servant of God exhort- 
ed Henboler to read atteatively the sacred 
Scriptures, & to seek information of the kind of 
preaching that would operate on the human heart, 
in the histovy of our Saviour and of his Apostles. 
Advice so simple and so sound was not listened 
fo and followed without advantage. The Cure 
coon felt the blessed influence of the word of 
God, and Convinced that it must be weakened 
by its imperfect communication through his 
lips, he resolved that his people should know all 
the beauty and the force of that Gospel which 
he determined hencelorth faithtully to announce. 
He immediately distributed copies of the Scrip- 
tures among the members of his church, and the 
fivst benefieiabeffect of this extraordinary and 
unprecedented aet, was the manifestation of the 
deplorable ignorance of his parishioners of the 
nature and even of the form of the divine revela- 
tion. ‘The majority of the peasants refused: to 
believe that the whole revelation could be con- 
lained in’so sinall a volume, aud some even in- 
genuously acknowledged that they had thought 
that the book ot God was so lange that it would 
fill a German city 

Mr. Heahoter sow abandoned his moral 
theses, and preached with fervour, repentance 
towards God—taith in our Lord Jesus Chnist,aod 
the washing of regeneration and the renewal of 
the Holy Ghost. He attacked that formality 
and sell righteousness which consists with the 
indulgence of 10 and the neglect of the sacri 
tice of Christ. Like our saviour, when he be 
gan his ministily, he drove out of the saociwary 
of a Christian profession, those pharisees, who, 
with a multitude of masses and pilgrimages and 
processions and prayers, supplanied the rights 
of the Holy Spirit, aud perverted the dispensa- 
tians of divine grace; hike his Master, he address- 
ed to the superstitious and sinta! crowd the word 
of tle inspired prophet: ‘Esaias has well said, 
this people draw nigh io me with their mouth, 
and honor me with their lips, but their hear 
isfar from me’ The etlect of his ministry 
soun became visible; to some it was a savour 0! 
hfe unto life, and to others a savour of death; 
the careless became thoughful and serious —the 
stupid were exon d and enlightened—those whi 
had been confident of the virtue of their cere 
monies and the merit of their submission, became 
anxious and alarmed, and many began to seck 


in earnest and in humility the kingdom of God 
and bis righteousness. On the other hand, those 
who preferred a sinful life and superstitious prac- 
tices to the pure doctrines and duties of the faith 
of the cross, were offended, and became incens 
ed against the Cure and his disciples. Hen- 
hofer was accused of contempt of the Catholic 
religion, and his followers were branded as Se- 
paratists and pietists; but the patience & meek- 
ness with which these iasults and reproaches 
were received, was soexemplary, that the pub- 
lic tranquillity was not disturbed. 

The ecclesiastical authofities now thought it 
high time take cognizance of the religious atfairs 
of Mulhansen. The growing evil must be 
checked,” said they, “and if we let them thus 
alone, all will believe on him.’ Iu fact, the 
Protestants of the neighbourhood c»me to hear 
the sermons of the Cure, in as great numbers 
as the Catholics, and there was danger from the 
union of the pecple, as well as from the novelty 
of the doctriue. The ecclesiastical superiors re- 
solved to put a stop to this unhallowed fellow 
ship, and placed @scntinel at the door of the 
church, with orders to prevent all Lutherans 
from entering the sacred place. This extraor- 
dinary interdiction only served to augment the 
number of the Cure’s hearers; for the people ran, 
from all parts of the country, to hear the gospel 
from the lips of Henhofer, with as much eager- 
ness as they had formerly manifested to make 
pilgrimages to the chapels of Waghausel and 
Rottenbourg. Nothing had, however, as vet oc- 
curred, on which the enemies of the truth could 
found a formal accusation against the zealous 
reformer. His actions were watched; they 
sought to entangle him in his talk, hoping that 
they might find something ‘“‘whereof they might 
accuse him.’* At length, the following circum 
stance presented the desired occasion: Hen- 
hofer was called to visit a young man attacked 
by sudden illness; his condition did not appear 
alarming, and the patient was not himself dis 
posed toreceive the sacraments prescribed by 
his church. The Cure, therefore, thought it his 
duty rather to acminister salutary counsels than 
unappreciated signs. An imprudence on the 
part of the patient, occasioned an accession of 
disease, and on the third day he expired. He 
had already lost all consciousness, wien the Cure 
was again summoned, and requested to sprinkle 
holy water, & make the usual signs of the cross 
over the body of the dying youth. Henhofer, 
who perceived that such practices had already 
been too much used and esteemed, explained to 
the mourning relatives that their wishes were 
rather superstit‘ous than scriptural; that, in the 
present state of their friend, the desired ceremo 
nies could have no efficacy or signification; and 
that the best and only service they could hope 
to render to the dying man, was to pray the 
Lord to pardon his sins,andto deal with him, 
not injustice, but in mercy. The relatives insist- 
ed no further; they fell on their knees, and ap 
parently united in the prayers affectionately and 
fervently offered to the throne of grace by their 
spiritual gu:de. Alas! the next day their 
superstitious prejudices revived, and they pub 
licly accused their pastor with having ceased 
to be a Catholic, and with having refused to ad- 
minister the appointed sacraments for the dying. 
In order to calm the effervescence that was excil- 
ed, the Cure, in the discourse which he deliver- 
ed atthe funeral,explained the nature of extreme 
unction as an external sign,and its insufficiency, 
without faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, to assure 
the salvation of asinner. This discourse was 
considered, equally with the act which had ren- 
dered it necessary, impious and heretical. Hen- 
hofer consulted, on this important occasion, two 
of his colleagues. One tound nothing to con 
demn either in his sentiments or his conduct; the 
other, to whom the manuscript of the discourse 
had been contided, replied by denouncing his 
brother to the ecclesiastical authority of Burch- 
sal. 

Henhofer was immediately suspended from 
the exercise of all his functions, and ordered to 
appear belore fis superiors at Burchsal, within 
eight days. On Easter Tuesday, in the year 
1-22, he arrived at Bruchsal; the Seminary was 
appointed for his residence, and during a con- 
siderable period he submissively waited some in- 
timation of the reasons to be given for his sus- 
pension and seclusion. In the mean time, a de 
putation arrived from Mulhausen charged to pre- 
sent a petition, signed by a large majority of the 
inhabitants, declaratory of the innocence, and 
praying for the restoration of their pastor. The 
deputation and the pedtion were alike dismiss- 
ed without attention. The process was slowly 
prepared, and at length eighty questions were 
proposed to Henhofer, to which be was required 
o return precise aad formal replies. 

Three months passed without any decision 
mm the part of the superiours of the church; and 
during this period,his unwholesome cunfinement 

a the Seminary, and the revolting treatment he 
‘xperienced, made serious ravages on the Cure’s 
iealth, He demanded om vain, thata term might 
e put to the suffering & agitation he endured; 
and was hnally indebted to ine ioterterence of 





ne civil authority for bis liberation from an ar- 
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bitrary and cruel confinement. He was permit- 
ted to visit Mulhauseo for eight days. At theex- 
piration of that short week, instead of returning 
to his prison, he sent to the Episcopal Vicar a 
medical certificate attesting the bad state of his 
health, accompanied with a m-moir, explanato 

ry of his doubts relative to the Mass and the 
transubstantiation of the elements in the celebra- 
tion of the Eucharist. The eighty questions pro- 
posed to him at Bruchsal had led to the exami- 
nation of these subjects, and had thus occasion- 
ed scruples which he now frankly expressed — 
He concluded his memoir by requesting, either 
that the authorities would refute bis opinions by 
the holy Scriptures, if he were in error, or ex- 
clude him from a church the opinions of which 
he could rot fully and honestly ewbrace. 

The Episcopal Council paid no attention to 
the first part of the request; but the second was 
accorded: he was excluded from the church 
and communion of the Romish faith, though not 
Without an assurance that he would be again re- 
ceived with open arms, should he hereafter re- 
‘urn to better sentiments. {t was then that M. 
Henhofer published his Confession of Faith, in 
the hope that his opinions might be refuted, and 
that he might conscientiously return to the 
church from which he had been ejected. The 
Confession of Faith was circulated and read; 
but the desired refutation never appeared, and 
the union of the enlightened and conscientious 
Henhofer with the church of Rome was entire- 
ly and forever dissolved! 

The pastor who was appointed to the vacant 
cure, though zealous and well intentioned, was 
unable to cope with the difficulties of his situa 
tion. He was convinced that the splendour with 
which the church of Rome surrounds and iden- 
tifies the religion of Jesus Christ, was insepara- 
ble from the Christian faith, and he therefore in- 
sisted with equal earnestuess on received doc- 
trines and controverted cererionies. The prayer 
of penitence and disclosure of the confessional 
—the exercise of faith and the pomp of a proces- 
sion--the sacrifice of Christ, and the celebra- 
tion of a mass—the pardon of sin, and absolu- 
tion by the priest, were declared equally indis- 
pensable. This retro-active zeal produced ef- 
fects precisely the reverse of those he intended 
to secure. When the Cure appealed to the de- 
cisions of the Church, his flock exhibited the 
declarations of the Saviour and the history of his 
apostles; and in proportion as he raised the 
pretensions ofthe see of Rome, the peasants 
expressed ‘their doub's both of its rights and its 
purity. The exasperation of the Cure became at 
length so violent,that he threatened’to expel from 
the communion of the infallible church, his he- 
retical parishioners, as the Episcopal Council 
had already expelled their heretical pastor.— 
Alas! these dreadful menaces rather amused than 
alarmed; & each Sunday, without any expulsa- 
‘ory process on the part of the priest, the congre- 
gation sensibly diminished. The disciples of 
Henhoter, tired of hearing from the pulpit only 
questions of controversy, preferr-dto frequent 
other Catholic churches, or even those of the 
Lutherans in which the gospel was faithfully 
proclaimed. It was then discovered that the 
New Testament was the real source of this wide. 
-preading heresy and defection; and the change 
was found insuflicient, while “tthe word of God, 
which liveth and abideth forever,’ remained ac- 
@essible. The prohibition of the reading of tt 
sacred Scriptures was judged necessary, oak 
was decreed; and in order to render as sure as 
possible the success of this prohibition, domici- 
liary visits were organized, and the houses of 
humble citizens were invadea, lest, after the la- 
bours and trials of the day, the hours of evening 
should be spent in the refreshing and consoling 
perusal of the inspired volume. The people 
who, under the tuition of their priests, had lately 
thought the largest city of the Duchy of Baden 
too small to hold the book of God, now found 
that **the word of God, was nigh them, even in 
their mouth & their heart;” and though willing to 
part with mass-book and missal, they could not 
view without grief aad indignation this violent 
attempt to deprive them of the word of life. 

This revolting conduct it was that first occa- 
sioned a proposition on the part of some for a 
formal separatios from the Chureh of Rome. A 
proposition for a measure so extreme was op 
posed by several; and among the number of op- 
ponents was the persecuted Henlofer. He ad- 
vised a still further exercise of Christian patience 
and the use of prayer, for a clear manilestation 
of the will of God. His advice was now but par- 
tially received, and during an absence to which 
he was compelled, four Catholic members of 
the commune waited oo the Cure to mform him 
of their resolution to withdraw from the chureb 
of which he wasan authorized minister. Six of 
their neighbours soon imitated their example.— 
The reformation was not the result of a violent 
explosion, or an unanimous decision; but took 
place insensibly,and in p-oportion as conviction 
disposed the hearts of those who successively a 
vandoned the errors and pretensions of their tor 
mer faith, ull at length forty families publicly re 
nounced all fellowshp with the auti Christiar 
church, M.le Baron de Gemmiogen, who was 


atthat period at Carisrulte, received an appli- 
cation from the protesting families to be juridi- 
caily acknowledged as members of the Protes- 
tant Communion; and as he had Christian fel- 
lowship with the applicants, he represented their 
request tothe Grand Duke. That ealightened 
prince, after having instituted an inqmry isto 
the circumstauces of the case, returned a favour. 
able repiy and the admission of these foriy fa= 
milies to the communion of the ReformedChurehe 
es was publicly celebrated at t.e chapel of the 
Chateau of Gemmingen on Sunday the 6th of 
April, 1823; that is to say, about one year after 
the pastor Henhofer had been solitarily coafiaed 
in the Semivary of Bruchsal. 
—— ©00 Moee—— 
- AN OVERRULING PROVIDENCE.* 


The Rev. John Rogers, and several of his hear- 
ers were once summooed to appear before Sir 
Richard Craddock, a justice of the peace, for 
worshipping God according to the dictates 
of their conscience. While they were waiting 
in the great hall, expecting to be called upon, 
a LirtLe Girt, six or seven years of age who 
was Sir R.chard’s grand-daughter, happened to 
come intothe hall: she looked at Mr Rogers 
and was much taken up with his venerable ap- 
pearance. Being naturally fond of ctuldren, he 
took her upon his knee, earessed ber. and gave 
her some sweetmeais. Tle child being a par- 
ticular favourite of her Grandiather, had acquir- 
edSo greatan ascendency over him, that he@ 
could deny her nothing, and possessing too vio- 
lent a spirit to bear contradiction, she was in- 
dulged in every thing she wanted. At ove time, 
when she had been contradicted, she ran a pea- 
kife into her arm, to the great danger of her 
life. This ungovernable spirit was in the present 
instance over-ruled for good. While she was 
sitting on Rogers’s knee, eating sweatmeats she 
looked earnestly at him, and asked, ‘whatare 
you here for, Sir?? He answered, ‘I be 1eve 
your graudfather is going to send me to goal,’ 
Upon this she ran up to ihe chamber where Sir 
Richard was, and knocking with her head and 
heels till she got in, she said,what are you goiug 
todo with my good old gentleman in the bali? 
That’s nothing to you,’ said hq ‘get about your 
business. ‘But I won't says she: ‘ie tells me 
that you are going to send him and his friends 
to goal and if you dosend them Pli drown my- 
self inthe pond as soon as they are gone: I 
will indeed.” When he saw the child thus per- 
emptory, it shook his resolution, and induced 
him to abandon his mal.cious design. Taking 
the mitt:mus in bis hand, he went down into the 
hall, and thus addressed these good men: ‘I had 
here made out your mittimus to send you all to 
goal, as you deserve; but at my grandchild’s re- 
quest I drop the prosecution and set you a. Jibere 
ty.’ They all bowed and thanked his worship, 
But Mr. Rogers going tosee the child, laid hia 
hand upon her head, and lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, said ‘God bless you my dear child! — 
May the blessing of that Gud whose cause you 
have now pleaded, though you know him not, 
be upon you in life, and death, and to all eter. 
nity.’ The prayer of the good old man was 
heard, and many years afier, was graciously ag- 
swered in her conversion to God. 

—p ¢ ena 


TO YOUTH. 

Permit me to inquire, my young friends, whe- 
ther or not, you have im your parish a library 
formed or forming, to which you can have ac- 
cess at all times when you wish to enjoy the de- 
light of a literary repast, or drink at the pure 
fountains of religious truth. If you have not this 
most invaluable storehouse within your reach, 
you would do well to devote the tirst leisure day 
you can command, to the honourable purpose of 
conferring with some of your young friends, in 
reference to the expediency of such a measure. 

he period of youth, you know, is hurrying %&® 
way; avd if your minds are neglected io this 
spring time of life, I fear you will finally reap 
nothing but weeds. If you can devote a single 
dollar to this object, and can prevail on tweuty 
of your companions to do the same, you not on- 
ly increase your own store of information tweaty- 
fold, but you confer the same benefit on twenty 
other individuals. Now multiply the number of 
individuals benefited by the ratio of benefit eon- 
ferred, and you have four hundred dollars worth 
of reading, at the small expense of twenty dollars! — 
Here is a speculation worthy of immediate at- 
tention; the more so, because your dividends 
will of course be vesting in funds that are not 
only perpetual, but perpetually increasing. 

Yours, Questus Sum. 
(Bos. Telegraph. 


LONDON TRACT SOCIETY. 

From the twenty fifth report of tus Society, 
which was read at their anaual meeting in May, 
't appears that 10,120,660 tracts have been dis- 
tributed during the past year. The whole num- 
ver published since the formation of the Society 
‘mounts to 60,000,000, exciusive of mavy muil- 
‘ions printed in foreign countries, by associe 
ions which are assisted from the Society’s 
tunds, 
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CATECHISING AND FAMILY VISITATION. 

In the July number of a monthly publication 
recently commenced in Albany, New York, en- 
iitled The Religious Monitor, we find an Address 
delivered May 19th, 1824, to Mr. James Martin, 
at his ordination to the office of the holy minis- 
try aud pastoral charge of the Associate congre- 
gatioa of Albany. It contains some instructions 
which may jusily be considered as important to 
ministers in general, and worthy of their serious 
regard But weare particularly pleased with 
the remarks of the author (whose name is not 
given) upon the subjects of Catechising and Fa- 
mily Visitation. These, in the days of our fa 
thers,especially in Presbyterian churches, were 
deemed indispensable duties of ministers who 
had parochial charges. We presume the obli- 
gations of ministers to catechise and visit their 
congregations are still generally admitted both 
by themselves and their people; and the utility 
of a diligent and faithful discharge of these da- 
ties, in the instruction of the young, the estab 
lishment of the wavering,the ed ification of Chris 
tians, and the awakening of sinners, must beap 
pareat to every attentive observer of their effects 
in places where they have been zealously prac- 
tised. They also tend to create or improve a 
reciprocal and sincere affection between minis- 
ters and people, which may be attended with the 
happiest results. Ministers also, in the perform 
ance of these duties, become acquainted with the 
capacities, peculiar circumstances, moral con. 
dition, and spiritual necessities of their hearers; 
which may be improved to good account in the 
public ministrations of the Gospel, by a right 

ivision or distribution or the word of truth.g 

Ifsuch be the advantages of ministerial cate 
chising and visitation of families, it ought to be 
a subject of serious inquiry to what extent they 
have been practised in our congregations; and 
if it be found that, in many instances, they have 
been either totally neglected or very partially or 
superficially performed, an inquiry into the caus 
es of the deficiency ought to he carefully institut 
ed, whether it be owing to the sloth and imacti- 
vity of ministers, and the misimprovement of that 
time which they are able to devote to the ser 
vice of the Lord, or the parsimony of the peo 
ple, who, by withholding that support which 
they are able to g ve, compe! them to devote their 
time almost exclusively to secular affairs, for 
the mere sustenance of themselves aud those 
who are depeode® onthem. ‘To these deficien 
cies and several other causes which might be 
mentioned, we apprehend, may be traced the 
prevalence of pernicious errors in our country, 
the irreligion and profligacy of multitudes, the 
moral apathy and lukewarmness of professors, 
and the general inefficacy of the Gospel and its 
ordinances on the hearts and lives of men.— 
Both ministers and people ought to inquire 
wherein they have failed to discharge their duty, 
repent of their negligence, and im:nediately set 
about the work of reformation. 

We are happy to learn, toat Bible Classes have 
been established and are well atiended in many 
pars ofourcountry. They will doubtless havea 
salutary influence on the minds of many children 
& youth. It is highly imporiant thatthe young 
should early be acquainted with the holy Serp- 
tures, which are able to make thei wise nato 
salvation, through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In perfect cousistency with this remark, we be 
lieve the systematic instruction of children and 
youth inthe doctrines and duties of Christianity, 
by the use of catechisms supporied by the Scrip 
tures, will greatly assist them to understaud those 
doctrines and duties, by a clear exhibition of 
their connexioa and bearing on each other; and 
will fortify them against the assaulis of the ene 
mies of the truth.—If any should be disposed to 
sneer at the idea of systematic instruction, they 
are referred to the Epistle of Paul to the Ro 
mans, which contains a most excellent system of 
truth and duty, as might be easily shown by de 
scending to particulars—a system from which the 
most profound theologian may learn the most 
important lessons of Divine wisdom. nN 
# From the Address above mentioned we make 
the following extract, in reference to Catechis 
ing and Family Visitation. 

*Chaiechising is a familiar mode of instructing 
by asking questions and receiving answers. 
Socrates, the most illustrious of the ancient 
philosophers followed this method with his dis- 
ciples, as Xenophon, has informed us in the ac- 
count of his master’s life. Our blessed Lord 
frequently instructed his hearers in conversa- 
jon with them by way of question and answer. 
There is no doubt that the apos les taught their 
converts inthis very way Hence Paul says, 
“Let him that is taught (literally catechised) 
communicate to him that teacheth (catechiseth) 
in all good things.”” This mode of instruction 
consecrated by such high authority as tat of 
Christ and his apostles has commanded, as it 
well might, the revereuce of all the churches. — 
Catechetical schools weve established ia the 
primitive ages of Christianity, over which men 
eminent for talents and acquirements thought it 
no disparagement, but aan honour, to preside. — 
Assemblies of ministers, and the most illustrious 
Reformers as Luther and Calvin, and famous 
Divines since that day have written and issued 
Forwularies of this sort for the instruction ana 


edification of the Church. Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians, have agreed in proclaiming the 
ordinance of Catechising to be a main stay and 
support of christian truth and principle. What 
success would ateacher of youth ever have were 
he to content himself with pronouncing forma! 
lectures to his pupils, instead of subjecting them 
to rigid and frequent persoaal examination? And 
hence may not the worst consequences be dread- 
ed, should the establishment of congregational 
schools, for catechetical instruction of the 
younger part of your flock, be om any accouat 
neglected? Butasimilar process will prove 
highly available in the case of full church mem- 
bers; for you will find, if you make the experi- 
ment, that numbers who have heard sermons 
for years, but have not been subjected to this 
treatment, cootioue still but children in under- 
standing, when compared with those, to whom 
ihis powerful instrument of instruction has been 
faithfully applied. Its great power to do 
good arises from its particular distinct applica- 
tion to individuals, which always tends to awak- 
en thought, to jorce attention, to sharpen and 
enlighten the inteHect, and impress the memo- 
ry.* As to yourself, this exercise, if pursued in 
an orderly systematic course,will eminently pro- 
mote accurate knowledge of divine truth, and 
that acquaintance with your flock, which will 
prepare you to preach to them and pray for them 
in asuiiable manner. Should this ordinance be 
come obsolete, or be carelessly observed, thro’ 
the pastor’s love of ease and the people’s love of 
ignorance, the most baneful effects on the intel 
lectual and religious character of societies will 
ensue, it may be written on'our Zion, the glory 
is departed, and she will sink gradually into the 
darkness of error and corruption, as many fa- 
mous churches have done before her. “In ex 
act proportion, as catechising has been prac- 
tised or neglected, inthe same proportion have 
the public faith and morals been seen to flourish 
or decline.’’t 

As to Family Visitation, we have the high ex- 
ample of Paul who “taught from house to 
iouse,’’ to autiorize our practice, It will not 
require apostolic inspiration to accomplisl: it, 
but only a little apostolic earnestness, a feeling 
of that -‘love of Clirist which constraineth.”-- 
Edifving conversation with the families of your 
flock wii not be lost. either upon them or your 
self, Giave and prudent ioquiries into the state 
of personal and family religion, followed by suit 
able extiortations, may be attended with the mos! 
beneficial aad practical results, such as will wel 
reward your labour, but which we can neither 
now state nor illustrate, nor yet offer advice for 
the acceptable performance ofthe duty. [1 some 
men of note, under pretence of preparation foi 
the service of the sanctury, have presumed to 
decry this duty, their conduct is to be regarded, 
not as a model for imitation, but as a_ {futile at 
tempt to palliate official delinquency. / 


*-It as a more likely way” says Quinctilian an eminent Ro- 
man rletoricran and advocate, “to fill narrow-mouthed bot- 
tles, to take them single in the hand, and pour water into 
them, than to set them together, and throw ever so much 
water upon them.” Inst. Book 1. ch. 2. 

i Christian Observer 226. 

“OOD Y oe —— 

The following article, some time since, was pre- 
pared for publication in the Christian Repertory: 
but as it did not appear in that paper, we, being fa 
voured with the copy, and believing the remarks 
of the writer to be worthy of consideration, have 
determined to insert it in the Recorder. Some 
things in it, indeed, have a particular reference to 
a large district of country considerably west of 
Pennsylvania; but we are persuaded the essay will 
not be unacceptable to our readers in general, and 
some thougiits suggested will be deemed highly 
important 


"6x mark the changes of views and measures in 
ociety, and the advancement of various arts and 
institutions, is often both interesting and useful.— 
Twenty years ago, there was no Theological Se- 
minary in the United States, and few cousidered 
such an institution of any great importance and 
utility. Such were the flattering encomiums, then 
current, on human nature, the age of reason, and 
reign of philosophy, that it required something 
like hardihood, or unusual Christian courage, to 
urge the necessity of a regular course of learning, 
for any post or profession. Even those denomina- 
tions of Christians, who considered some classi- 
cal and scientific learning useful for a Christian 
minister, were generally found to make light of a 
theological seminary. No such expensive mea- 
sures were deemed necessary for furnishing the 
church with a sufficiently numerous, learned, and 
respectable ministry. Some few, however, were 
of a different opinion. They saw the rapid in- 
crease of the population in our country, and the 
growing wants of the church. They saw the sa- 
cred office degraded; and infidelity bold and intru- 
sive, spreading desolation through all the ranks of 
society. They considered a theological seminary, 
where students, in large numbers, might enjoy the 
greatest possible advantages, the best means for 
dissipating the gloom which was thus gathering 
over the church and country. A few of them in 
the Associate Reformed Church, in North Ame- 
rica, accordingly took measures about the year 
1800, to institute such a seminary; and sugceeded 
in 1804. It was established in the city of New- 
York, and went into operation in 1805, with six 
or seven students, under the care of the Rev. John 
M. Mason, D. D. In the course of three or four 
years, the example was followed in Massachusetts, 
in the institution of the Theological Seminary at 
Andover. About the same time, or shortly after, 
the Reformed Dutch Church established one at 
Brunswick, New-Jersey: and in 1812, the General 
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Assembly of the Presbyterian Church instituted 
and put into operation their Seminary at Prince- 
ton, New-Jersey. Since that time, there have been 
established by the Presbyterian Church one at Au- 
burn, New-York, one in Virginia, and one in Ten- 
nessee. Other denominations have established, 
or are about establishing theological seminaries 
in their several churches. This wonderful change 
of opinion, and this increased exertion, in the 
religious public, respecting theological seminaries, 
is surely matter of rejoicing to all the genuine 
friends of Christianity. ‘he importance and util- 
ity of such institutions are now so clearly evinced 
by the experiment; and are so well understood, that 
nothing in their favour need be urged. All deno- 
minations of Christians appear to agree now, that 
an enlightened, efficient, and respectable ministry 
cannot be brought forward and supported and 
the increasing demands of the church supplied. 
without these institutions. And so long as they 
cannot agree in doctrines and measures of church 
order, it uppears thageach denomination should 
have its own seminary? The multiplication, how- 
ever, of these seminaries, in any one of the deno- 
minations, may be premature, and not consistent 
with a wise policy. he following plan, we would 
suppose, the nature of things and the circumstan 
ces of the several churches would dictate and re- 
commend. 

When tcuomination have established a the- 
ological sc.ainary, let them use means, not only of 
procuring adequate funds for the support of it, but 
also to have preparatory schools instituted in suit- 
able places, among their churches. When the mo- 
ther seminary is overstocked, and has sent fortha 
sufficient number of her alumni, or students, thro’ 
all the sections of the church to find them strong- 
ly in harmonious union and effort, then let other 
theological seminaries be established, as branches, 
to be conducted upon the same general principles, 
to inculcate the same doctrines, Pursuing this 
plan any church would, in the course of a few 
years, possess a ministry so united, learned, and 
energetic,that her respectability & efficiency,would 
be felt and acknowledzed by the world. But let 
any church scatter, from the first, her means ani 
efforts on a variety of theological seminaries, in- 
dependent of each other, conducted by different 
men, of different views and modes of teaching, and 
1 discordant and factious ministry must be pro- 
luced. That which disturbs the peace and har- 
mony, aud prevents the most essential efforts in 
many of the churches, at the present day, is the 
circumstance,that each of them has a ministry cem- 
posed of men of such a variety of views and habits, 
hat thev cannot cordiclly unite, in measures ne 
; Phis f be 


cessary for the greatest pablic good. 
Presbyterian 


lieve is unhappily the case in the | 
Church. And if she goes ou multiplying her in 
depen lent and sectional! theological seminaries, we 
cannot but fear that discord will prevail in her ge- 
ueral councils, and long prevent her united and 
powertul efforts in the promotion of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, May this fear prove groundtess, and 
every ill-boding anticipation, romantic: 1 know the 
great Head of the church can easily render them 
so, but this will not make our misguided zeal, or 
our bad policy, commendable wisdom. 

The history of all the American theological se- 
ninaries, except that of Andover, will show, if 1 
am not misinformed, that it requires mote efforts 
and means to establish and support ove such se- 
minary, than the most of their projectors are aware 
of. The one first established in the City of New 
York laboured under pecuniary embarrassments 
for about sixteen or seventeen years, aud then ex- 
pired insolvent. Princeton Seminary has always 
laboured under the same kind of difficulty. And 
[am mistaken if any of the other Seminaries in 
the Prebyterian church can present even such a 
library as every such institution ought to possess. 
That patronage which might have supported one 
seminary for some years, and which then might 
have been sufficient to support others, as necessity 
required, has been distracted by the many, and no 
one can command what is requisite. I do not say 
that the means in the Presbyterian Church are not 
sufficient to support all, and more than now exist 
in her bounds; but they cannot be put in requisi- 
tion. Here in the west, where the population and 
circumstances appear to require a theological se- 
minary, the one which has been instituted does 
not command the attention and support which is 
necessary to give flattering success. Had the plan 
been pursued, which I have suggested, there is lit- 
tle doubt but the resources. of the Presbyterian 
church in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, might have now been successfully 
employed in the support of a respectable theolo- 
gical seminary in such place as the join commis- 
sioners from the Synods in these states might have 
determined most suitable for its site. Suspicions, 
want of confidence, and harmony of views among 
the brethren of the west, have hitherto prevented 
a co-operation in favour of the one in Tennessee; 
and in all probability the synods in each of these 
states will attempt the establishment of a semina- 
ry: although they have been unable to bear the ex- 
penses of commissioners to the General Assembly. 
Such a course, at least for some twenty or thirty 
years, we would deprecate. But there appears no 
way of avoiding it, unless those who have already 
embarked can be liberal and magnanimous enough 
to propose to the Synods of Ohio and Kentucky 
to appoint commissioners to meet in a general 
council with them to new-model their constitution, 
and to locate the seminary in a situation central to 
the said Synods Unless some such accommoda- 
tion can be made, we shall have in the west and 
south a number of theological seminaries of about 
the same capital and respectability as our late in- 
dependent Banks. One well supported, and well 
furnished with Professors approved by the three 
Synods, would be worth a dozen or twenty such, 
and at the same time would not cost half so much. 
Let each synod have an institution completely un- 
der its control, for accommodating and bringing 
forward young men in their preparatory studies. 
And could it be accomplished, let each Presbytery 
have an academy, or institution subordinate to 





that of the Synod. To accomplish all this at once 
might be impossible, and in some cases not expe- 
dient, but it ought to be held in view. No civil 
or religious community can prosper without a well 
regulated system of education, embracing all class- 
es from the nursery to the highest order. The 
church loses the most of her best sons, or fails to 
avail herself of their talents and labours, by throw- 
ing them, in their preparatory studies, into the 
schools and colleges of the world, where they min- 
gle with the sons of vice and folly, who seduce 
them from the pale of the church, and eulist them 
in the pursuit of the emoluments, the honours, and 
pleasures of the present life. Itis time the church 
should turn her attention to this point; and here 
each synod, presbytery, and congregation, might 
find enough to excite their emulation, and to em- 
ploy, to the greatest advantage, some of those 
means and efforts which would be brought to bear 
in vain ifexpended on a variety of theological se- 
minaries. One for the present is sufficient for the 
west; but we need three or four colleges, ard ma- 
ny academies, where our youth can _be trained 
from the first, secure’from the contagious atmos- 
phere of those hot beds of vice and infidelity, 
which, in our country, are called colleges and uni- 
versities. These thoughts were thrown out to 
excite the thoughts of others, and to lead to the 
agitation of a question of vital importance to the 
great interests of the gospel and kinedom of God, 
PRESBYTER. 

—- a 
INSTALLATION, 

June 23, 1824, Rev. PERRY PRATT was intall- 
ed over the church and society in Geneva, Ashta- 
bula county, Ohio. Rev. Amasa Jerome, of New- 
Hartford, Con. offered the introductory prayer.— 
Hev. Hervey Coe preachelthe sermon. Rev. Jo- 
seph Badger offered the installing prayer. Rev, 
Giles H. Cowles, D. D. gave the charge to the 
pastor. Rev. George Sheldon gave the right hand 
of fellowship. Rev. Jon. Leslie gave the charge to 
the people. And Rev. G. Sheldon offered the con- 
cluding prayer. 

The exercises were performed on the meeting 
house green; where a large, respectable, and atten? 
tive congregation were assembled, under a tempo- 
The day was fine and the singing 


our Saviour. 


rary grove, 
rood. 
How happy are our ears, 
‘hat hear this joyful sound, 
Which kings and prophets waited for, 
And sought, but never found! 


DIED, on Sabbath morning, July 25th, 1824, 
Miss FANNY NEVILLE: NELENS, aged 11 
years. 

he deceased was a scholar in Sabbath School 
No. 5. of the Pittsburgh Sabbath School Union; 
was regular in her attendance, for upwards of four 
years, and with litte or no additional helps in her 
education, had become a good scholar, and was 
purticularly well acquinted with her Bible, and a 
variety of sinall religious books, tracts, &c. which 
she read with great profit. Fanny was taken with 
the quinsy about a week before her death, and 
suffered, as is usual in that complaint, very acute 
pain, but she bore all her afflictions with the great- 
est patience and humble resignation to the divine 
will. She expressed no desire to recover, unless 
it should be the Lord’s will; and said if it was his 
will that she should. she would be more than ever 
attentive to the Sabbath School instructions, which 
she now valued aud prized, in the day of trial.— 
she said in view of eternity, that every little boy 
and girl should attend the Sabbath schools and the 
church, where she herself had been and profited so 
much. She delighted in prayer, and even in her 
last inoments, breathed out her soul in pious ado- 
rations to her heavenly Father. Having her mind 
richly stored with the Scriptures of divine truth, 
and we trust feeling their efficacy through the 
blessing of a God of mercy, she was enabled to an- 
swer, when asked, “I am not afraid to die,” and 
stretching out her arms, exclaimed, “O Lord Jesus, 
take me to thyself, and keep me secure from all 
harm.’ During her illness, she committed to me- 
mory the 5th and 6th chapters of Matthew, for re- 
citation at the next meeting of the Sabbath school, 
and very much desired strength to attend once 
more, to recite her task, charging her mother, if 
she could not go, to send word to the school, that 
she wished to be prayed for by her teacher and 
fellow scholars. After a few days of painful suf- 
lering, her happy spirit, as we trust, took its flight, 
praising the rich grace of God in Christ, her Sav- 
iour. Her peaceful countenance showed a calm- 
ness of soul and a resignation which it is hoped 
many Sabbath School scholars may enjoy, when 
this mortal life shall be closing. 

Fanny N. Nelens was interred in the evening of 
the 25th July. The superintendents, teachers, and 
scholars of Sabbath School No. 5, and a respecta- 
bie number of teachers from other Sabbath schools, 
walked in procession to the grave. A large num- 
ber of youth also attended the funeral. The Sab- 
bath Schools and company touk a last farewell, by 
singing at the grave the 63d hymn Sabbath School 
Collection. 


Death has been here and borne away 
A sister from our side. . 
Just in the morning of her days, 
As young as we, she died. 


Not long ago she filled her place, 
And sat with us to learn; 

But she has run her mortal race, 
And never can return, 


Perhaps our time may be as short, 
Our days may fiy as fast: 

O Lord impress the solemn thought, 
Phat this may be our last. 


All needful strength is thine to give: 
_ To thee our suuls apply 
For grace to teach us how to live; 
O make us fit to die! 
Communicated 
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and the Griper, which is to take Ou the ex, e. 
dition and proceed with it, was immediacely 
swung upon the buoy in the tier, in readiness 
for departure in the moroing. Capt. Lyoo came 
on board at ten o’clock on We Oesday night, 
and was accompanied by the whole of his offi 
cers. The crew were on board the transports 

and on shore, and were, by permission, allow. 
ed to remain with their friends, and to enjoy 
the festivities of Greenwich Fair, and weie not 
mustered until past 9 o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing; they were inspec ed by Capt. Lyon and hig 
officers. ‘The men appeared in excellent health 
and spirits. At 10 o’clock, the commander, from 
the quarter deck, gave the signal for sailing, & 
the Blue Peter was run up. The Comet steam- 

yacht was then towed alongside, and moored 

fast to the Griper. Notwithstanding the inces- 
sant rain, which at this moment came down in 

‘orrents,the shores & dockyards were lined with 
spectators, who seemed to iake a great interest 
i the departure of the hardy adventurers, A 
few minutes after ten o’clock, the tide serving, 
the Comet proceeded to ‘cleave the liquid 
way, with the Griper in Company. The crews 
of the different ships in the river gave three 
cheers as the Griper passed down, whch 
were answered byhercrew. The departure of 
the vessel produced a very great exci‘ation of 
sympathy from the spectators. The Griper is 
in fine sailing trim, and her tonnage does not 
now exceed 350 tons, having uDship)ed a great 
part of her stores into the Snap transport, which 
accompanies ler to Davis’s Straits. ‘The crew 
of the Griper is composed of only 33 men, who 
are cominanded by eight officers, not including 
the geatlemen who accompany the expedition for 
scientific purposes. The vessel went as far as 
Northtieet yesterday, where the remainder of 
the stores were to be taken on board, and the 
arms and ammunition shipped. All the instru« 
ments of science have been on board some days, 
Upwards of 6,000 persons visited the Griper 
within the last few weeks. 
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‘Ou the Lith,” says the Daily Advertiser, ‘ine 
formation was obtarned that the slaves on the 
Argyle estates ot Jotin Malcom, at Hanover, had 
revolted, when immediate measures were taken 
to muster a military torce. On their arrival, the 
negro men, finding the plan discovered, left the 
estate and went into the woods. On the night 
of the 13th two small houses on Alexandria, es- 
tate in the neighbourhood of Argyle were set 
on fire and destroyed, this was to have been the 
signal for the other estates io fcllow the exam- 
pie, but the appearance ot a military force kep: 
them inawe. Ou the 14th five of the principal 
slaves on Golden Grove estate broke into the 
overseer’s house, and carried off a fowling piece, 
a pistol and a flask of powder, pluudered the 
house, and thenthe number of 30 men and 4 
women left the estate and joined the Argyle ne- 
groesin the woods. A detachment of 50 men 
was immediately ordered out, who scoured tie 
woods and secured several of tie runaways.” 
== 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
New York, July 22. . 

The packet sh@ Pantyga, Capt. Bennet sail 
ed from Liverpool on the 13th of Juneyand arriv 
ed here last evening. By thisarrival, the Edi- 
tors of the Commercial Advertiser have received 
London papers of the 11h and Liverpool to the 
day of sailing, both inclu@ve. 

* GREATSBRITAIN. 
The merchaots of Loudou have petitioned 
Parliament in favour of the independence of 
South America; and the petition was to be pre- 
sented by Sir James Macintosh, on the evening 
ofthe 11th. The wew taken of the queston, like 
that of the Liverpool merchants, is entirely com 
mercial without any discussion of politica! effects 
or advantage. 

A proposition had been discussed at a public 
meeting in London, for forming a canal between 
Bristol and the Englist channel, large enough for 
ship navigation. The object is to avoid the 
dangerous passage around the Land’s especial 
ly in winter. The cost is estimated at 1,200,000 
pounds The resolutions were adupted. 

A Chinese beauty, named Yhou Fung-Queou, 


neral government, are industriously employed in 
the examination of the country between the Poto- 
mac and Youghiogeny rivers.—T bree different par- 
ties have been despatched under their instructions 
to survey sections of the route for the contemplat- 
ed canal. The Board, from the last accounts, were 
descending the Youghiogeny; intending to proceed 
to its mouth, and thence ascend the Monongahela| 
and Cheat Rivers. The cursory observation of | 
the Savage and Youghiogeny has shewn them to 
be excessively rocky and rough, but still offering 
no insuperable difficulties. In many places the 
banks are so precipitous, that the canal must be 
made in what 1s now the channel of the river, and 
be supported on the lower side by great walls. If 
the Youghiogeny cannot be commanded on the 
summit, it will then remain to ascertain if Deep 
Creek alone will afford a sufficient supply of water. 
To effect this, a nice measurement of the stream 
must be made, which the rain has hitherto pre- 
vented, having swelled the creek to such a degree 
«8 to render it impassable for several days, except 
by swimming the horses. The quantity of water 
in the ordinary state of the creek, must, of course, 
be the basis of all calculations as to its power of 
supplying the summit level. ‘1 his will, in all pro- 
bability, be found to be the only point at which a 
communication can be effected, in as much as the 
ridge of the Great Back Bone stretches at a great 
height, nearly uniform, through the country—and 
the Savage is the only stream that breaks through 
it; So that its sources are in fact west of the great 
ridge of the Alleghany—-Balt. Amer. 
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A Public Dispute has recently been held in the 

. Universalist Church, Lombard Street, Philadel- 
hia, between the Rev. Wa. L. M‘Calla, of Ken- 
weky, a Presbyterian, and Rev Abner Kneeland, 
reacher to the Universalist congregation in Lom- 
seduce ford Street From the Carlise Adviser we learn, 
istthem J jhat Mr. Kneeland had often challenged, in his 
rs, and reaching and in other ways, any one to prove 
church Pom the Scriptures the eternal duration of future 
nd here unishment. ‘The ministers of Philadelphia suf- 
might ied the challenge to pass unnoticed, as was cer- 

Pig tne tainly most prudent. But Mr. M‘Calla accepted 
of those it,and addressed a note to Kneeland to that effect. 
t to bear Rules for the regulation of the debate were adopt- 
gical se- ed; and (as is stated in another paper) two judges 
nt for the were chosen by the parties, and these elected a 
ard ma- third, who presided. The debate continued four 
trained days. Each disputant was entitled to an alternate 
Pract address of thirty minutes. A person, who attended 
nfidehity, on the third day, states that there was but little 
and uni- argumentation when he was present, the debate be- 
n out to ing filled with personalities, crimination, and re- 
ad to the crimination—things highly reprehensible in them- 
fo ibe selves and dishonourable to the _profession of 
n of God, Christianity. “These things were introduced on 
TER. the part of Mr. Kneeland, and Mr. M‘Calla showed 
nodelicacy in meeting him on any ground & fight- 
ing him with whatever weapons he chose. Much 
excited feeling prevailed at times through e- 
dience, some cheering and others hissing.” Mr. 
Kneeland displayed great ingenuity and cunning, 
and Mr. M‘Calla great readiness and vigour, in the 
debate, and it is said the latrer appeared to ye 
the ascendency. Yet it is thought the evil will 
more than countervail the good of this debate. It 
was closed by the officers of the Universalist church 
admonishing their preacher, that he om no lon- 
r have the church for the debate. + he assem- 

y bly was immense: on the last day, the galleries 
sprung and the floor sunk so as to cause the pul- 
pit to start several inches from the wall. The Ad- 
viser closes his statements and remarks by saying, 
“public disputations on theological points look (at 
least as often conducted) too much like me mur- 
derous affairs of men of aonour, called duc/s, The 
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Inland Navigation—The National Gazette of 
Philadelphia, has the following article, on the sub- 
ject of the Susquehanna: 

“It is with pleasure we notice the arrival from 
Mauch Chunk, of a boat laden with 325 barrels of 
Flour, and 20 tons Coal. The flour was manufac- 
tured on the North East branch of the Susquehan- 
na, and its arrival is an interesting fact, inasmuch 
as it is the first experiment of bringing the trade of 
that river to Philadelphia by means of the improv- 
ed navigation of the Lehigh, The freight of this 
flour from Mauch Chunk to Philadelphia, a dis- 
tance of 140 mules, was 30 cents per barrel 
“It is also gratifying to state that the Lehigh 
Company have sent down to this city the present 
season, 150 boats, carrying 230,000 bushels of 
coal; and that the regular shipments from Mauch 
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AMERICAN TRACT MAGAZINE. 
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Divine Spirit imparts not his influence «4 ~ 
means, and unless He convinces, vain are all “a 
disputations of men.” Such debates evide = ) 
savour more of the pride aud vanity of the world, 
than of the meekness and humility of the Gospel— 
aim more at victory and a display of talents, than 
at the discovery or defence of truth, or the salva- 
tion of souls—and generally tend more to rivet o1 
confirm, than to eradicate or diminish the prejudi 
ces of sinners against the truth of the Gospel. 


The Western Luminary.— We have received the 
two first numbers of a weekly religious papercom- 
menced in Lexington, Kentucky, edited by Messrs. 
J. Breckinridge and C. R. Harrison, and ow 
by Mr. Thomas T. Skillman, entitled “the bags 
ern Luminary.” It will be devoted principally to 
the dissemination of religious information, but a 
part of its columns will be filled with literary and 
political articles. Judging from the specimens 
now before us, we conclude the work will be con- 
ducted with ability, and may be highly useful in 
a very extensive region, if it meet with that gene- 
ral patronage to which we consider it justly enti- 
tled.—It is printed on a medium sheet, tn oc tavo 
pages, at Three Dollars per annum Ky. currency. 


We have also received the first number ofa re- 
ligious paper, of the same size and form, publish- 
ed semi-monthly, at Vevay, Indiana, by Mr. 5. Beal, 
and entitled the Chris:ian Herald, 


A Female Friend ofA early as 1819, Hannah 
Kilham, of Sheffield, (Eng.) who had for some 
years felt the obligation of employing her talents 
for the benefit of the African race, brought forward 
the subject in London. And so powerful were her 
arguments on the minds of her brethren, that sub- 





scription was commenced to defray the expenses 
of educating two African youths of hopeful talents. 
In 1820, she began to instruct them. One was from 
Goree, named Sandanee; the name of the other 
Mahmadee, from the banks of the Gambia. In the 
same year, several Friends, who agreed to act asa 
committee in this business, sent out an agent to the 
river Gambia, to open a correspondence, and re 
ceive instruction. The agent was favourably re- 
ceived, and returned in 1821. In the summer of 
1823, Hannah Kilham had prosecuted the study of 
the Jaloff and Mandiogo languages to such an ex- 
tent that she had prepared a set of elementary 
school books for the press, together with selections 
from scripture.—The committee, on her proposal, 
then consented that she should depart for Africa, 
with suitable English companions, and the two na- 
tive youths, whom she had been three years in- 
structing with success as teachers to their bre- 
thren. wee 

Early in December last, this interesting compa- 
ny arrived at. Bathurst, a British settlement in 
West Africa, formed within a few years on the 
island of St. Mary, at the mouth of the Gambia. 
From a letter written by Hannah Kilham soon af- 
ter her arrival, it is understood that she will fix her 
station at St. Mary, a high and healthy spot at the 
mouth of the Gambia, eight miles from Bathurst. 
Her prospects were flattering. The youth whom 
she had instructed, were much attended to, and 
the natives were desirous, to be taught by them. 
The expenses of this enterprise are defrayed by 
the Friends in England. More than a year since, 
3000 dollars had been collected. The ultimate 
object in view is, the establishment of an instity- 
tion for cultivating the unwritten languages of Af- 
rica—the support of schools—and the translation 
and diffusion of select parts of holy scripture. 

Christian Waichman, 


Chesapeake and Ohio Canal—We understand 
that the Board of Enzineers, appointed by the ge 


Chunk, now amount to 3000 bushels per day.” h 
country women who has ever visited England 
from the ‘Celestial Empire,”’ she is said to be 
beautiful, & the King, whois something of a cou 


Ireland.—The recent intelligence from Ireland 
is of the most gloo.ny character. By a proclama- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant of this long oppressed 
country, the baronies of Galmoy, Cranagh, Gowran, 
Fassadining, Ida and Shillelogher, in the county of 
Kilkenny, are declared “to be in a state of distur- 
bance, or in immediate danger of becoming so,’}" 
and the inhabitants are warned “to remain in their] @ 
houses between sunset and sunrise,’”’ under the 
penalty of the law. This penaliy is explained to 
be transportation for seven years, without trial or 
jury.— Balt, M. Chron. 
—_—_ eo 
ANECDOTE OF GEN. JACKSON. 

Selected from Waldo’s Memoirs of Gen. A. Jackson. 

“In concluding these memoirs I cannot omit to 
insert a few incidents of Gen, Jackson’s life which 
are not yet embraced in them. 

“When sitting as a Judge of the supreme court 
of Tennessee, an atrocious culprit escaped from 
the custody of the sheriff, scized a loaded musket 
with a bayonet, placed himself in the angle of two 
stone walls, and swore he would shoot the first and 
bayonet the second man that attempted to take 
him. The sheriff ordered ten men as assistants, 
but they dared not approach him. The sheriff 
then reported the fact to the Judge. “Summon 
100 men then,” said Judge Jackson. It was done, 
but they also feared to arresthim. Upon a second 
report-—*Summon me then,” said the Judge. I 
was done, He descended from the bench—ap- 
proached the culprit with a stern countenance 
and dignified firmness—seized the musket with 
one hand and the culprit with the other, and hand- 
ed him to the sheriff.” 


7 MOUNTANEERS OF HAYTI. ™ 


The following brief account of a very singular 
people inhabiting some of the loftiest mountains 
of the island of Hayti, is taken from the last 
Christian Heraid, for which it was communicat- 
ed by Citizen Granville. 

‘*They are a secluded people, devoted to peace, 
and the simplest modes of life. When the 
island is in peace, they come down from the 
heights of the mountains and cultivate their lit 
tle lots on its sides, or wander in the sloping for- 
ests; and sometimes, though very seldom, few in 
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Sir Charles M’Carty. 


keress, and Mr. M-Cready, also of the Theatre, 
has taken orders in the Church. 


menced at Calcutta, and, up to the 8th of Janua |, 
ry, 18,764 sicea rupees had been subsciibed. 


disposed of in the House of Commons, on the 
nightof the 12th. 
the feeling was running strong against the con 
duct of the court martial, authoruies of Dema 
rara, which no one member can be said to have 
really defended, instead of supporting the di 
rect negative, which Mr. W. Horton had wished 
to give it, moved the previous question, & it was 
decided that the original question should not be 
putto the vote, by 193 10 146, a smal! majority, 
considering the Ministerial influence as well as 
management exerted on the question. 


mary «first, as being first in order; but the most 
important political item of news, is the abrupt! 
dismissa) of Chateaubriand from the French mi 
nistry, and the appointment of M. Viilele ad in 
terim. The London editors are a good deal puz 
zled to know what to make of this procedure. 


vices from Bayonne, received this morning, state 
that intelligence had arrived there from Madrid 
of some serious commotions which occured in 
that capital on the 23d, in consequence of the 
scarcity of bread. 


as arrived in London. She is the first of her 


c 


oussour in these matters, is to have the first |: 


work of this title. 


It is published by the Ameri- 


an Tract Society. The objects of the publica- 


tion, as stated by the Committee, in their Tenth 


Annual Report, are, “to announce to donors the 


receipts of their charities; tocontain lists of new 


fracts published and new Deporitories establish- 


iew of her ‘‘celestial’’ charms. ed; to convey information of the wants of differ- 


Despatches have been received at the Colo |; 
ial office from Sierra Leone, to 14th of Febru- 
ry, but no accounts have been received fiow 


Mrs. Opie, of the Theatre, has turned Qua- 


A subscription for the Greeks has been com 


nt parts of our country and other parts of the 
world; and to contain whatever may be interesting 


in the Correspondence of the Society; especially, 
accounts of instances in which Religious Tracts 
have been blessed by the Huly Spirit, to the refor- 


mation of the immoral, and the salvation of those 


who were ready to perish.” 


The work will be issued once in two months, on 


7 ow days of June, August, October, Decem- 


€r, February, and April. Twelve numbers will 


constitute a volume of about 300 pages, corres- 


It is said the Danish government has contract ponding with the volumes which now embrace 


d a loan with some Englis!: houses, of four ana | , 
The case of Mr. Smith, the Missionary was 


Mr. Canning, finding that 


- FRANCE. 
We have given the British part of our sum 


SPAIN. 
The London Courier, ot June 7, says, ‘*Ad- 


The baker’s shops were bro 


numbers, enter the large market towns of the Is. 
They raise cotton, which they manufac- 
ture into coarse cloth for their own use, alsocof- 
fee and vegetables enough for their own con- 


ken open and pillaged; and it was found neces 
sary to protect thein with a strong guard. The 
people reproached the French troops with be 
ing the cause of their distress, and, it is stated, 
that great animosity prevails between the latter 


sumption; but very seldom carry oo any trade, or 
offer any of their productions forsale. On any 
alarm of war they immediately retire to their 
caves and glens in the heights of the mountains, 
aod are no more seen till the peace is restored. 
What their numbers are is not known. They 
have no letters or education, speak a language 
pecuculiar tothemselves,though it is evidently of 
French origin in part. They are whites in com- 
plexion, their hair also white, but woolly as the 
Africans. ‘They are but little known, as the 
take no part in the transactions of government; 
and geen: only to be solicitous to live separate 
from the rest of mankind, unknown and unac- 
quainted with the world... 
CAD 0 ——— 
AMONG THE BLACKS IN 


INSURRECTION JAMAICA. 


It appears, from Jamaica papers recently re 
ceived at Norfolk, that an insurrection was at- 
tempted by the slaves in this island in the month 
of June 








and the Spanish soldires.** Subsequent accounts 
state that supplies had arrived, and that tranqui- 


was still at Aranguez. 


ed the Marchioness de Villa Franca; and, as au 
reward for his impor‘ant services, the grateful 
Ferdinand has appointed him his Minister Pleui- 
potentiary to the Court of Bavaria. 


for dismaniling tiie ships intended forthe expe- 
dition to Brazil, all idea of such an undertaking 
being withdrawn, in consequence of negocia 
tions going on in London for settling the dispute 
between the two countries. 


Lords of the Admiralty for the sailing of the ex- 
pedition to co-operate with Capt. Parry, in the 
event of being able to meet in the Arctic Re- 
gions, were received on Wedvesday evening, 


ity had been restored at Madrid. Vhe King 


Toledo, the noted Mixican traitor, has marri- 


Lisbon letters state that orders have been given 


LAND EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH POLE. 


Lonpon June 11.—The final orders from the}! 





he publications of the Society. It will be deliver. 


ahalf millions, at the rate of four per cent. ed at the Post Office in Boston, at the rate of One 


Dollar for Two Years, payable on the delivery of 
the 6th number; and all persons, who become ree 
sponsible for Five Copies, will receive a Sixth Co- 
py gratis. It will be furnished gratuitously to all 
\uxiliary Societies who make yearly remittances 
in ail of the Society’s funds. 

All orders and communications for this work 
may be addressed to Bannister and Marvin, print- 
ters, Boston; or to Mr. William A. Hallock, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Society, Andover, Mass. 

w Subscriptions for this work will be receiv- 
ed by Rev. Robert Patterson, Agent of the Society, 
at his Book Store, Market Street, Pittsburgh, 
where a specimen of the work may be seen, 


CHRISTIAN ALMANAC, 

By a notice in the American Tract Magazine, 
it appears that the Committee have made arrange- 
ments for publishing the Christian Almanac for 
the year 1825, in Boston, New-York, Rochester, 
(New-York) Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Hunts- 
ville (Alabama).—This Almanac has already been 
published in Boston; and a copy, with the calcula- 
tions adapted to the meridian of Pittsburgh, has 
been received by the Editor of the Recorder, who 
will proceed to print it at his Office with as much 
expedition as possible. 























MARRIED, 
tt Lewistown, on the 13th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Woods 


ANDREW N. M‘DOWELL, M. D. to Miss. JANED. POR- 
TER, late of the city of Pittsburgh. 


“xe 
DIED, 
On the 20th ult. the Rey. JOHN CAMPBELL. minister of 
the Unitarian congregation in this city, aged 54 years. 
On Tuesday morning last, in this city, Mrs. NANCY I. 
FINDLAY, consort of the Hon. William Findlay, late Go- 


vernor of this State. 
On the 30th ult. at Washineton, Pa. PARKER CAMP- 


BELL, Esq. in the 54th year of his age. 


PATENT TAYLORING. 
JOUN M- COMBS, TAYLOR, 


Fourth Street, one door from Market Street, 


NFORMS the public, that notwithstanding his long expe- 
rience 10 the line of his profession, he has derived great 








benefit from a course of tuition upon an entirely new mathe« 
matical syste:n of fitting and fashioning garments, as invent- 
ed by Mr. Avam Waxp, of Philadelphia, which is suited as 
welito the plain as to the gay 
system, can be made. either ina plain, or the most fashiona- 


Clothing, agreeably to this 


te manner. and will fit with mathematical accuracy. 
Ec TAYLORS wishing to purchase patent rights” for 


this ingenious and useful invention, are informed, that he is 
fully empowered by Mr. Ward to sell them on moderate 
terms. 
attention. 


He considers these rights as well worthy of their 


August 3d.—3 
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THE GREEK YOUTHS. 

The two young Greeks, who escaped from the 
desolations of Scio, and arrived in Boston in May, 
are placed at the Academy in Monson, Mass.— 
The Preceptor has kindly taken them into his own 
family, and pledged himself for the support and 
education of one of them. They excite much in- 
terest in the schoul, which is large and respecta- 
ble, and their conduct is very correct. A sight of 
them suggested the following lines, which are com- 
municated by a female friend.— Red. Int. 


Welcome, interesting strangers— 
Welcome to this foreign shore! 

Here, the scene of former dangers 
Will affright your hearts no more. 


Welcome to this land of gladness;— 
For within this home of rest, 

Light dispels the shades of sadness, 
Friendship heals the wounded breast. 


Safely o’er the pathless ocean 
Providence hus led your way— 

Thousands hail you with emotiwn, 
1o this land of liberty. 


Here no cruel Turk is prowling, 
Here no flaming cities burn, 

Nor, upon the wind’s wild howling 
Are the cries of anguish borne. 


Scap’d from Scio’s wasted city, 
Freed from Grecia’s hosule foe, 

You now claim our kindest pity, 
We that sympathy bestow. 


Some will be like tender mothers, 
Some a father’s kindness prove; 

Friendship you wili find in others, 
Sweeter than fraternal love. 


May the gracious, Holy Spirit 

Fill your hearts with lignt and peace, 
And may you, by faith, inherit 

All the treasures of his grace, 


Fix on God your firm reliance, 

On his arm your burden casj-— 
Go, explore your fields of Science 

Till your country’s wrongs are past. 


Then, when peace again returning, 
Cheers your native Grecian isles, 

May you greet your friends,(#o0w mourning,) 
Find their grief exchang’d for smiles. 


Bear the tidings of Salvation, 
With the Saviour’s word and name, 
Back to your oppressed nation, 
And his dying love proclaim. 
| caeimeeniemna 


—— 








MISsCELLANEOUS. 


LORD BYRON. + 

4The death of Lord Byron has, as might hav 

been expected, called forth in almost every quar- 

ter some notice of the man; and as we should zor 

have expected, this has usually been in terms of 

high panegyric. , 

The maxim ‘nil nisi bonum,’ [nothing but good | 

as it is commonly understood, is of very evil ten 

dency when men like Byron are the subject of obi- 
tuary memorial. 

If any thing is to be said of the character of the 
deceased, truth, and not unbending eulogy, should 
guide the pen. . 

In the case of Lord Byron, we have no dispo- 
sition to underrate his talents, or to deny the me- 
rit of any of his useful acts, but justice compels 
us to state, that never. in our estimation, were ta- 
lents more prostituted, or intellectual riches more 
idly wasted. 

A writer in the National Gazette thus forcibly 
delineates, in verse, the true character and influ- 
ence of Lord Byron, as expressed in his writings. 

Ret. Chronicle. 

Oh! had his soul to virtue’s cause adher’d, 
Had his proud bark her course majestic steer'd, 
And left on either hand the rocks that rise 
In sceptic seas, and brave the sacred skies, | 
Then had his days been full—no haughty foe 
Had ever snatch’d the laurel from his brow. 
But as he is—what tongue will dare defend 
The Rake’s bright oracle—the Sceptic’s friend? 
Whose mighty mind, forgetful of its aim, — 
Stoop’d from its height & spread its wasting frame, 
By all regarded with suspicious eye, 
The had distrust him and the virtuous fly, 
Whose works are poison, mix’d with so much art, 
That while they please the taste—corrupt the heart; 
Or like false lights displayed on lonely coast, 

AJ hey lure us onward till our bark is lost 

—+o— 

Drunkenness —-Dr. Ramsay, in speaking of the 
causes that lead to drunkenness in Carolina—*the 
endemic vice of the country”—has these remarks, 
which can scarcely be deemed out of place in any 
latitude. 

«The two early introduction of young lads into 
company has an unhappy effect on their habiis.— 
They need not the stimulus of strong drink, and 
are often indifferent and sometimes averse to it, 
but when fashion leads the way, they have not for- 
titude enough to make a stand. ‘ihey are apt to 
prefer social folly to singular wisdom. To be oc- 
casionally drunk fin good company is considered 
by their young Compunions as a proof of spirit.— 
As duels are sometimes fougist agagnst the grain 
in compliance with custom, so habits of intoxica- 
tion are contracted by young men, not from any 
self indulgence in the beginning, but merely to 
please other people. When ence contracted they 
ure rarely laid aside. ‘The good-natured, pleasant, 
accourmodating youth, dies a sot befgre he attains 
a middle age.” -————— 

Food.—Among those gubjects which imme- 

= 








diately relate to health, there is Ho one more im- 
portant, or less regarded by individuals, than their 
aliment. Itis a mistaken notion, that one person 
requires an animal diet, and another, whose avoca 
tion and habits are different, a vegetable regimen; 
many of the diseases originating in dyspepsia, the 
great endemic of the northern states, are induced 
by a habit of living too exclusively upon a few ar- 
ticles of food, most of which are animal. The Au- 
thor of nature intended that man should subsist 
upon the variety of bounties with which he has so 
liberally replenished the earth, and constituted his 
system in a manner suitable to partake, almost in- 
discriminately of whatever is agreeable to his pa- 
late; and the injurious effects of many articles of 
diet are to be attriduted, not so much to their pe- 
culiar nature, as to the refinements of cookery — 
Although the roast beef of England has become 
the magnum bonum ofa good dinner, in this coun- 
try, the too great freedom and frequency with 
which it is used already begins to affect the con- 
stitutions of the opulent, by those peculiar disor- 
ders which have been detailed on the high-bred fa- 
milies of Great Britain. The gout was once a stran- 
ger in New-Englaud; but the luxury of modern 
days is preparing the way for a train of cnstitu- 
tional irregularities which future generations can 
only regret, while they syfier its@nflictions. To 
live long, liye simply. 

It is true that animal food contains a greater 
portion of nutriment, in a given quantity, than ve- 
getables, and in a proper state of preparation it 
is best adapted for the immediate action of the ab- 
sorbents of the chylopo@tigvicera; ut the diges- 
tive functions of the human system become pre- 
maturely exhausted, by constant action, and the 
whole system eventually sinks under great or unin- 
terrupted excitement. If plain animal food were 
taken but once a day, and men would substitute 
for the various ragouts with wkich modern tables 
are abundantly furnished, wholesome vegetaoles 
and pure water, or a weak fermented beverage for 
the more deleterious potations of distilled liquors, 
we should see health walking in the paths that are 
now cruwded with the bloated victims of voluptu- 


ous appetite. Millions of Gentoos have lived to 


jan advanced age, withont having tasted of any 


thine that ever possessed life, and been wholly 
free from a chain of maladies, which have scourg- 
ed every civilized nation on the globe; the wander- 
ing Arabs, who have traversed the barren desert 
of Sahara, subsisting on the scanty pittance of 
milk from the half-famished camel that carried 
them, have seen two hundred years roll round, 
without a day of sickness. 

The temperature of our food is au exceedingly 
important consideration. We are accustomed to 
take it too warm, forgetful of the fact, that artif- 
cial heat destroys the muscular tone of the sto- 
mach, vitiates its secretions and its physical pow- 
ers, and induces painful and dangerous diseases of 
the liver. Let us take then another hint from the 
children of nature, who subsist on aliment of a 
temperature no higher than that of their own bo- 
dies, and who are generally hardy and long lived, 
until the simplicity of their habits is intercepted 
by the adoption of the vices brought among them 
by the civilized invaders of their native forests. 

Boston Medical Intelligencer. 


Mineral Springs.-The most remarkable cases of 
relief supposed to have been afforded by natural me- 
dicinal waters, have been among persons who tra- 
velled the greatest distance to reach them. When 
we hear physicians recommending their patients 
to go to Saratoga, it reminds us of the story ofa 
prudent father, who, on his death bed, told his 
son there was an immense treasure buried in one 
of the fields he had bequeathed to him. The son’s 
anxiety to possess the hidden mammon can be ea- 
sily imagined—he turned up every inch of soil on 
his premises in search of the wished for prize. As 
he grew both healthy and rich, while personally 
cultivating his land, he fortunately discovered, in 
his old age, that the fruits of industry, bealth, for- 
tune, and domestic enjoyment, were the precious 
gems his plantation had afforded him. hus, too, 
are the benefits of mineral waters more the result 
of the healthful exercise of the journey, and the 
enlivening scenes which watering places usually 
present, than of any specific virtues in the springs 
themselves. 

If persons in a delicate state of health, who have 
no real disease, (and we know there are thousands 
who are always weakly and fearful of overdoing 
themselves) would use the same exertions at home 
they are compelled to submit to while jolting in 
a clumsy carriage on the road to health, our cele- 
brated springs would soon be destitute of vota- 
ries, and those pantheons of fashion which attract 
the genius as well as the beauty of the U. States, 
would rarely quench the thirst of any but the tru- 
ly infirm, the curious philosopher, or the wander- 
ing pilgrim. 

Inactivity and irregularity are the grand causes 
of all that sort of valetudinary feebleness, which 
has become so frequent among those good livers, 
who have not the curb of poverty to check their 
unaccountable thirst for medical advice. There 
is no doubt of the fact, that people take too much 
medicine; where ten actually die of acute diseases, 
ten more are doctored to death at their own solici- 
tation. — astern Paper. 


Caution.—The frequent oceurrence of mis- 
takes in the collection of roots and plants, in our 
ficlds, for medical and culinary purposes, ought 
to excite the utmost caution in all; and espe- 
cially ought to induce parents to caution their 
children and absolutely prevent them from col- 
lecting plants and roots for any purpose whale 
ver. Plants of very ditferent characters and qua 
lies have so near a resemblance, that none bui 
a botanist can distinguish them, with sufliccent 
certainty, to render them safe. The names in 
common use are frequently erroneous, avd ap 
phed to different plants in different parts of the 
country. Thus, the plant commonly known aad 
used here as Bittersweet, is not Bittersweet, but 





possesses entirely different qualities from it, and 
a mistake might be attended with serious conse- 
quences. The name Crowfoot is applied to 
plants of very different qualities, and mistaking 
one for another wou!d produce very distressing 
effects. The same may be said of Hyssop, Mas 
terwort, aod a number of other planis. 

These remarks were suggested by a most dis-| 
tressing mistake of this kiud which occurred in| 
this town a few days since. A young lady of | 
delicate health had been in the habit of using the 
root of Angelica, to relieve aslight distress at) 
the stomach, to which she was liable. Her bro-| 
ther procured for her some, (as he supposed}! 
which she chewed, swallowing the juice. Soon | 
after, she wasaflected with dizziness and weak- | 
ness of the limbs, followed ny blindness and ex- 
cruciating pain in the stomach, with vomiting. 
A physician was called in to see her, and was 
satisfied thatthe symptoms were occasioned by 
taking some narcotic poison. Her brother soon 
procured some of the plaot, which proved to be 
the Water Hemlock, (Cicuta Maculata.) She 
soon got relief by the use of remedies—Con, Mir. 


Biographical Curiosity.—-It is asserted that the 
greatest characters the world have known, have 
arisew from obscure origin. The following list 
in proof of this assertion might be greatly en- 
larged, and particularly by those who have been 
or now are eminent in the United States. De 
tmosthenes was the son of a forgeman; Virgil of 
a baker; Horace of a freedman; Theophrastus 
vf an old clothesman; Rossean, the poet, of a 
shoemaker; J.J. Rosseau was a watch-maker; 
Rollin, the historian, of a cutler; Massillon, of 
a tanner; James Cook, of a very indigent pea- 
sant; Shakespear, of very poor parents; Benja- 
min Franklin, ofa tallow chandler, and himself 
a printer; James Monroe was the son of a ma- 
son; Ritteniouse was a goldsmith. Ifere is en- 
couragement for young men of genius. Thro’ 
the means of industry, perseverance, and good 
habits, every obsacle in the way to excellence 
will be surmounted; if a young man of talents 
resolves to be eminent, aud pursues the requi- 
sile course, he will become eminent. 








Bank Note Exchange, 
CORRECTED SEMI-MONTHLY 
MN HOLMES? 


EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
Market, between Second and Third 
PITTSBURGH. 
Orange County 
Catskill 
Bank of Columbia, Hudson 
Middle District 
Auburn 
Geneva 
Central bk. at Cherry valley 
Chenango 
Uvica bank and branches 
Ontario bank at Utica 
do. at Canandagua 
Plattsburgh 
Georgia. 
State banks, gen. $5 & up. 
Maryland. 
Baltirrore city banks par 
City oank of Baltimore 2 
George’s County l 
Annapolis and bran. Easton 1 
Frederick co.Havre deGrace 1 
,| Westminster 1 
Hagerstown 
374| Williamsport 
3341 New Jersey. 
20 State bank at N Brunswiek 
121'Trenton bank 
Centre 10:New Brunswick bank 
Ohio. |State bank at Trenton 


Bank of Steubenville }|Mount Holly 

F & M.bank of Steubenville {Camden 

Mount Pleasant n Cumberland 

Western Reserve dorewerk insurance 

St. Clairsville do,|>tate bank at Morris 

Bank of Chillicothe do} 20 at Elizabethtown 

Lan#ster do. Sussex, : 

Marietta do. Patterson bank 

Columbus do Delaware. 

Zanesville Canal 50|Bank of Delaware 

Musk. bank of Zanesville 20}/Wilmington & branches 
Commercial bank, Del. 


Portsmouth 124 
Dayton 10 Farmer’s bank of Del. 
Hamilton 50|Branch at New Castle 
Canton ~ s| do. at Wilmincton par 
New Lisbon 50} do. at Georgetown par 
Xenia 20} District of Columbia 
Mechanics bk. Alexandria 
Union bank, do. 
Bank of Potomac 
Bank of Alexandria 
Farmer’s bank, do. 
Georgetown !.& E. Co. 
Virginia. 

Richmond & bran $5 & up. 
Bank or the Valley & bran. 
N.Western bank of Va. at 
Wheeling 

Connecticut. 
Ragle bk. payable at N.Y. par 
N. Haven bk. do. do. par 
2 Bridgeport 1 
2|Middietown bank 1 
Pheenix bankat Hartford 1 
3|Derby bank 
Massachneetts. 
3|Boston banks, $5 and up. par 
Springfield ‘ 
sjHampshire bk. N. Hampton 3 
Salem 3 
Worcester 
Other Massachusetts notes 
City banks par Vermont. 
Troy and Albany 1 Burlington 
Mohawk bk. at Schenectada 1 New Hampshire. 
Newburgh 1 Generally 


Streets 


Pennsylvania. 
Bank of U.S. & Branches 
Philadelphia banks 
Bank of Pittsburgh 
Easton 
Gero.astown 
Montgomery co. par 
West Chester par, 
Farmer’s bank, Lancaster par 
Harrisburgh par 
Bucks county par 
Lancaster bank, dis. 1 
Brownsville 1 
Northamptoa ! 
Swutara l 
York bank 1 
Chambersburgh 1 
Greensburgh 1 
1 
! 
1 
2 
) 


par 
par 
pal 
par 
pa 


en nn) 
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Gettysburgh 

Susquehanna Bridge Co. 
Farmer's bank of Reading 
Pittsburzh city bills 
Beaver 

Meadville 

Washington 

Milton 

Huntingdon 


1 
5 


4 


par 
par 
par 
par 


par 


Kentucky. 
Maysville 1 
Indiana. 

F and M. bank, Madison t 
Branch at Lawrenceburgh 50 

Tennessee. 
State bank and branches 50) 
Nashville bank, 50) 
Michigan Ter, 
Bank of Michigan, Detroit 15 
North Carolina. 
State bank and branches 
$5 and upwards 4) 
Ne'vbern, $5 and upwards 4) 
Cape Fear, $5 and up. 
South Carolina. 
Charleston, @5 and up. 
Khode- Island. 
Providence banks 
Washington bk. Westerly 
Phoeorx bank at do. 
N.England Commerrial bk. 
Other R. I. notes.generally 


New York. 


124 


3 








BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPT:ON 
NEATLY EXECUTED 


AT THE PITTSBURGH RECORDER OFFICE. 





| 
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The Catholics in Montreal are preparitg to 
erect a church, to hold ten thousand worshij pers, 
to cost $40,000, and to have 7 altars. 








WEEKLY DIRECTORY. 





Clergymen, 
Kev. Joseph Patterson, ? _ ties , . 
a, pan Pea : Fourth, between Wood & Market st 


Rev. Francis Herron, Peon street, near Bayard’s town. 
Rev. E. P. swilt, Fourth, between Smithbeld and Grant st 
Kev. Joseph Stockton, Aliegheny Town. 

Kev. John H. Hopkins, one inde west, on Beaver road. 


Post Master. 
Wiiliam Eichbaum, jun.Second,betweea Wood & Market st. 


Editors of Newspapers, 
John M. Snowden, Mercury, Liberty,head of Wood street, 
David Maclean,Gazette, Fourth, betweea Market & Wood st 
J.C. & P. C. M. Andrews, Statesman, Diamond. 


Physicians, 

James Agnew, M. D. Second, between Market and Perry s¢ 
Dr. S. R. Holmes, Fifth, between Market and Wood st. 
Dr. William Church, Fourth, between Wood & Smithfield s¢ 


Attorneys at Law. 

John M‘Donald, Front, oetween Market and Ferry streets 
Neville B. Craig, Diamond. 

Harmar Denny, lower end of Water street. 


Teachers. 
John Armstrong, Virgin alley between Wood & Smithfield st, 
N. Ruggles Smith, cornerof Third and Ferry streets. 
Jc. Fielding, Water, between Smithfield and Grant streets, 
v. Leonard, Third between Market and Wood streets. 


Dry Goo! Merchants. 

Isaac Harris, Market, betw+ en Fifth and Liberty Streets. 
Samuel Spencer, Market, bt tween Fourth st. and Diamond, 
S. K. Page, & Co.Wood, between Third and Fourth streets, 
Samuel Thompson, corner of Market and Fourth streets. 
William M‘Candless, Market. between Third and Fourth st. 
Hugh M‘Cleliand, corner of Market and Fourth streets, 
John Thompson, Market, between the Diamond & Fourth s 


Grocery Merchants. 
M. Leech, Liberty, between Wood st. & Strawberry alley. 
James Park, Second, between Wood and Smithfield -treets. 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second and Third streets. 


Commission Merchants. 
Allen & Grant, Front, between Market and Wood streets. 
S. & A. Hart, Wood, between Front and Water streets. 


Paper ‘Merchant. 
Joseph Patterson, jun. corner of Wood and Third streets. 


Shoe Merchant. 

Nicholas Gritlth, Wood, between Third and Fourth streets 
Bookzellers and Stationers. 
Eichbaum & Johnson, Market,between Second and Third ste 
R. Patterson, Market, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Henry Holdship, corner of Wood and Third streets, 
Book- Binders. 

Eichbaum & Johnson, Market,between Second and Third s¢. 
J.5. Sheldon, Fourth, between Market and Wood streets. 
J. J. Carpenter, Fourth, between Market and Wood street 


Cabin«t Makers. 
William Alexander, Front, .etween Market and Wood st. 
William Crawford, Fourth, between Wood and Market st. 
Watch Maker. 
S. Robinson, Diamond Alley, between Wood st. & Diamond. 
Cloth Manufacturer. 
James Arthurs, head of Strawberry alley. 
Soap and Cundle Manufacturers. 
1. Jackson, Diamond. 
B. C. Sawyer, Wood, between Second and Third streets. 
Brush Maker. 
William Blair, Wood, between Fifth and Sixth streets. 
Shoe Maker. 
H. Childs, Wood, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Hatter. 
James Wilson, Market, between Third and Fourth streets. 
Tailcrs. 
J. M‘Combs, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets. 
Thompson & Torode, Market, between 4th st. aud Diamond. 
Baker. 
Peter Spahr, Fourth, between Market and Ferry streets, 
Wagon Maker. 
Robert Davis, head of Liberty street. 
os | Carpester. 
Thomas Bell, lower end of Penn street. 
5 House Carpenters. 
| William Witty, corner of Penn st and Rolling-mill Alley. 
William Howard, corner of Fifth, and Wood streets. 
Tavern Keeper. 
James Speer, on the Allegheny, atthe upper ferry, 
Blacksmith. 
William Hartupie, Roliing-mill alley 
Gardener. 
John Cameron, corner of Penn and ——— streets. 
Barber. 


John L. Sands, Market, between Water and Front streets, 


Painter and Glazier. 
G.Seott, Church alley,between Sixth st.& Strawberry alley. 


Lumber Merchaat. 
E. Hatch, Smithfield, between Sixth and Seventh streeta 
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DISSOLUTION, 
WYMIE Co-Partnership of TOMPSON & TORODE, Mer. 
chant Tailors, was this day dissolved by mutual consent. 
Those having claims on said firm are requested to pre- 
sent them, those indebted to make payment, to John Torode 
who has the settlement of the concern. , 


John Thompson. 
John Torode. 


Pittsburgl July 19, 1824, 
N. B—JOHN TORODE will continue the business, and 
and solicits a share of public patronage. 


Bt A led of 14, of good moral habits, will be taken as 
an Apprentice. July 27--3t 


7) DP PW FA Y 
PRINTING PRBSSBS, 
+ 
FANHF. undersigned continues to make LEVER 

PRINTING PRESSES of the most improv- 
ed kind, and begs leave herewith to present again 
this useful invention tothe notice of P:inters for 
continuation of patronage (better deserved than be- 
Stowed as yet) assuring on his part, that neither 
t@al nor ingenuity will be spared, to satisfy com- 
plely the demands and expectations of those 
Who wiil favour him with orders. 


Charles Artzt. 














